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Prospects of Peace 
in Europe Examined 


Recent Crisis Not Expected to Result 
in War Because of Present 
Alignment of Powers 


ANTI-GERMAN BLOC DOMINATES 


War Unlikely Until Continent Is 
Divided into Two 
Equal Camps 


Two years ago, war in Europe seemed 
inevitable and near at hand. Nearly all 
European observers were predicting that it 
would take only some incident similar to 
the assassination of the crown prince of 
Austria at Sarajevo, in 1914, to bring the 
leading nations together once again on 
blood-soaked battlefields. Hitler was com- 
ing into power in Germany, and he had 
long promised that he would some day 
atone for the “injustices’ imposed upon 
Germany as a result of her defeat in the 
war. He was particularly bitter about the 
Polish Corridor, the strip of land which was 
given to Poland after the war and which 
cuts Germany in two. Hitler declared that 
it would be only a short time until Ger- 
many, under his leadership, would regain 
the Corridor. 

War Has Been Averted 

Nearly two years have now elapsed. The 
assassinations of several prominent Euro- 
pean statesmen have taken place. And yet 
Europe is still at peace, shaky though the 
foundations for this peace may be. What 
of the near future? Are the forces making 
for peace powerful enough to stave off war 
for another several years or more? 

No one knows. One would have to pos- 
sess supernatural powers to predict whether 
or not Europe will soon become embroiled 
in another human massacre. There are 
too many unknown factors involved. No 
one knows all the thoughts and aspirations 
lodged in the minds of European diplomats, 
who are planning and scheming with and 
against each other. Thus it is extremely 
risky to make predictions when there are 
sO many uncertainties involved. 

But this fact should not prevent thought- 
ful persons from examining the forces 
which seem to be making for war and those 
which seem to be making for peace. There 
are certain known factors in the European 
situation which do throw considerable light 
on this question. Some of these are en- 
couraging, others discouraging. 

First, let us look at the dark side of the 
picture. All the larger nations are build- 
ing more powerful military machines. The 
Geneva Disarmament Conference has com- 
pletely collapsed. It failed because France 
felt that it would be suicidal for her to cut 
down on her armaments while at the same 
time allowing Germany to rearm up to 
a certain point. Germany demanded that 
France do this very thing. In other words, 
Germany requested greater equality of 
armaments and France looked upon this re- 
quest as a dangerous threat to her security. 
So the disarmament conference is entirely 
dead, and all nations, including Germany, 
are enlarging their armies and navies and 
air forces. 

_ Naturally this is a dangerous situation. 
Nations are on edge. The peoples of these 
hations have suffered years of depression. 
Tariffs and other nationalistic barriers are 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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IS LIBERTY ENDANGERED BY PRESENT GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES? 


The Statue of Liberty on the dome of the United States Capitol symbolizes this question over 
which conservatives and liberals are clashng. 
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Overcoming Ourselves 


Professor Tyler Dennett closes his recently published biography of John Hay with 
this significant comment: “Indolent by nature, John Hay worked hard, and long after 
he had a valid reason to quit. An individualist, a better man than his party, he chose 
to cling to the latter, at the cost of such discomfort as only sensitive souls can appraise. 
A vagrant in life, he bowed before a sense of duty and yielded to its discipline. Evading 
most of the rough spots, nevertheless he fell into some—and marched through like a 
man. In a rather brutal, masterful age, he achieved a better part: he overcame himself.” 

That is what each boy and girl, man and woman, must do in order to achieve success 
and happiness. We see too much of the tendency to give way to natural impulses. Now 
impulses should be respected. To a great extent they must be followed. We are happi- 
est when we are acting in obedience to them. We cannot be free when we are acting 
constantly under restraint. But we can choose the impulses which we will cultivate. 
We must restrain those which, if followed, would not serve our best interests. We must 
choose far-off goals, and cast aside temporary pleasures which hinder our progress to- 
ward our long-time objectives. We must learn the art of self-discipline. We must do 
as John Hay did--overcome ourselves. 


Ramsay MacDonald once said that each person should spend some time at drudgery 
as a matter of self-discipline. The prime minister probably did not mean that drudgery 
is a good thing of itself, for nothing is good which is dull and deadening rather than 
inspiring. Neither did he mean that one can cultivate the soul merely by doing unpleas- 
ant things after the manner of the ancient monks who used to wear hair shirts that the 
spirit might grow in beauty through the torturing of the flesh. We have happily cast 
aside the hair shirt philosophy of education. Mr. MacDonald had in mind the fact that 
the accomplishment of most worthwhile tasks involves moments of hard labor. These 
moments may be exceptional. One’s work should in the main be pleasant. One can 
obtain no clear vision of distant goals if he does not stand often on a mount of inspira- 
tion. But he cannot always stand among the clouds. He must now and then claw his 
way through bristling thickets. And unhappy is the traveler who turns back when a 
rough stretch of road is reached. 

The student can ride through much of his work on waves of genuine interest. But 
there come times when each one, like John Hay, must control a natural indolence, or a 
stubborn individualism or a disposition to avoid ‘the rough spots. There come times 
when details must be memorized, when difficult principles must be mastered. There is 
an element of drudgery in certain phases of our work. Success comes to those who, 
loving pleasure, ease and inspiration as well as anyone, are yet stout-hearted enough to 
plow their way resolutely through occasional periods of grinding toil. 
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New Deal Applies 
Liberal Philosophy 


Opposed to Conservative View that 
Present Economic System Works 
Satisfactorily 


REPRESENTS REFORM MOVEMENT 


Believes Capitalism Can Be AIl- 
tered so as to Benefit 


All People 


This is the second of a series of three arti- 
cles explaining as many different points of view 
relative to the economic and political situation. 
Last week we presented views which represent 
a large body of conservative opinion. In this 
article we describe a body of opinion which 
may be regarded as liberal, and the final article 
will deal next week with a more radical point 
of view. The views expressed in these articles 
are not to be taken as the opinions of the edi- 
tors of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. We are 
merely reporting states of opinion which are 
to be observed in present-day America. This 
week we explain some of the representative 
liberal beliefs without either endorsing or de- 
nying them. 


When we turn from the conservatives 
to that group which is sometimes called 
progressive and sometimes liberal, we find 
a quite different point of view. The gen- 
eral attitude toward the government and 
its relations to the citizen is not the same. 
We find a changed emphasis regarding the 
nation and its achievements. We said last 
week that the conservatives were fairly 
well satisfied with conditions as they are. 
They admit the presence of defects and in- 
justices, but they feel that these blemishes 
upon American society are minor. The 
liberal on the other hand is inclined to em- 
phasize the defects and to feel the neces- 
sity of change. We might 
say, “Of course there is a 
seamy side to American life, but after all 
this is a country of great achievements 
and we must be careful to maintain that 
which is good.” The liberal would be 
more likely to say, “Of course this is a 
country of fine achievements which must 
be maintained, but after all there are seri- 
ous defects and we must work untiringly 
to find a better way of life.” The differ- 
ence here is one of emphasis but it is so 
fundamental as to throw conservatives and 
liberals into opposing groups on many con- 
troversial issues. 


expect a con- 
servative to 


Background of Differences 


There is a difference, too, in the atti- 
tude toward the function of government. 
The conservative says, “We must be care- 
ful not to give the government enough 
power so that it can interfere with our 
personal liberties.” The liberal would 
probably say: “We must give the govern- 
ment great power; we must use it freely 
in order that our liberties may be de- 
fended and preserved. These liberties are 
now threatened by selfish private interests. 
There is domination by the wealthy. Cer- 
tain people, certain groups are strong and 
powerful and have special privileges. We 
must use the powers of government to 
curb the greedy and establish equal rights 
for all.” The problem here again is one of 
emphasis. The conservatives fear tyranny 
by the people’s representatives, the gov- 
ernment. The liberals fear tyranny of 
great combinations of private wealth. 

The student of American history will at 
once observe that there has been a switch 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Notes From the News 


Gigantic Housing Program Pleaned: Bankers Meet in Annual 
Convention; Battle on Soldiers’ Bonus Expected; 
States Shirk Relief Responsibilities 


\V 'TH millions of American families 

improperly housed. President Roose- 
velt intends to ask the next session of Con- 
gress for several billions of dollars to pro- 
mote new housing projects in communities 
throughout the country. The money appro- 
priated by the last two sessions of Congress 
for this purpose has been set aside for 
housing projects in New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Cleve'and, Indiana, Detroit. Cin- 
cinnati, and 26 other cities. Not a great 
deal of progress has been made on these 
projects. since it takes considerable tim 
to make necessary arrangements, such as 
picking sites, buying cheap property and 
deciding on types of houses, to mention 
only a few. But the administration is de- 
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BEFORE AND AFTER 
The PWA is working on this transformation 
for the Atlanta, Georgia, slum districts. 5im- 
ilar projects are planned for other cities as 
part of the government’s housing program. 


termined to push ahead with this program. 

The government is tackling the housing 
problem from two angles. It is making ar 
rangements with local governments or 
groups of public-spirited citizens to buy up 
slum property and use this property for 
low-cost housing projects. It expects to 
get back most of the money it spends in 
this way through rents later on. These 
rents will be kept at rock-bottom, however, 
in order that low wage-earners can take 
advantage of them. 

The government is working on another 
front in rural sections of the country. 
Plans are now under way to establish 50 
smal] communities in various parts of the 
country. The future inhabitants of these 
communities, who are now mostly on re- 
lief, will be given land. houses and tools. 
They will combine their efforts in deriving 
a living from the soil. Small industries will 
be encouraged to move into these communi- 
ties in order that the inhabitants can ob- 
tain part-time work. Several such com- 
munities are already in existence. 





Administration Working for 
Lower Tariff Agreements 





The American government is giving in- 
creased attention to the development of 
foreign markets. Many people believe 
that we cannot go permanently along the 
road of economic nationalism—that our 
farmers and certain producers of finished 
goods, must be able to export if they are 
ever to prosper. Foreign trade is being 
prevented on anything like a broad scale 
by high protective tariffs. It is also being 
discouraged by the fact that the currency 
of so many nations fluctuates in value. 
Few wish to buy foreign goods when they 
know that the foreign money with which 
the purchase must be made may change in 
value before the goods are paid for. 

For a while the Roosevelt administration 
seemed determined to bring about recov- 
ery at home without trying to remove the 
barriers to foreign trade, but now policy 





is shifting in the other direction. Secre- 
tary of State Hull is working hard to form 
reciprocity treaties—treaties which pro- 
vide that we will lower duties on certain 
products of another nation if it will make 
similar concessions to our products. 
Another step in the direction of a more 
liberal trade policy was taken last week at 
the annual meeting of the International 
Institute of Agriculture in Rome. The 
representative of our government was in- 
structed to work for lower tariff agree- 
ments and to advocate codperation in the 
effort to establish stable currencies in all 
nations. The American government has 
given no indication, however, that it will 
permanently fix the value of its own cur- 
rency. 
Roosevelt Opposes Immediate 
Payment of Bonus to Veterans 





A hard battle is expected in the next 
session of Congress over the question of 
the soldiers’ bonus. Already President 
Roosevelt has made an effort to forestall 
an anticipated demand for immediate cash 
payments of the bonus. In a speech de- 
livered in Roanoke, the president asked 
the soldiers to forego demanding special 
benefits and implied that payments to the 
veterans would have to wait until the 
country’s unemploved had been cared for. 
While Mr. Roosevelt at no time in his 
speech referred directly to the bonus, he 
took pains to draw a vivid picture of the 
plight of the country’s millions who are 
without proper food. housing, clothes and 
medical attention. He declared that “‘it 
has been amply demonstrated that the 
veterans of the World War, today in the 
prime of life, are better off from the point 
of view of employment and of annual 
income than the average of any other great 
group of our citizens.” 





Nation’s Bankers Hold 
Convention in Washington 





The American Bankers Association held 
its 60th annual convention in Washington 
last week. The president of this associa- 
tion, Francis M. Law, called upon the na- 
tion’s bankers to lend support to recovery 
efforts. “I believe,” said President Law, 
“that the bankers are ready to put their 
shoulders to the wheel in any recovery 
program which would not interfere with 
legitimate banking and the depositors’ in- 
terests. We realize that there are idle 
men and idle dollars. It is our job to help 
put both back to work.” He continued 
by saying that the government’s credit is 
absolutely sound. “The securities of the 
United States,’ he said, “are the best in- 
vestments offered in any spot in the whole 
world.” 

Following President Law’s request for 
cooperation several speakers sharply criti- 
cized the New Deal legislation. President 
Roosevelt was also attacked for the “in- 





sinuations” in his radio address of Septem- 
ber 30, to the effect that American bankers 
were not codperating with the government 
2s the British bankers are coéperating with 
their government. One of the bankers 
said: “We are accused of not cooperating 
with the government’s financial program 
when .. . we are carrying over one-half of 
the government’s debt, whereas the British 
banks carry only 11 per cent of their gov- 
ernment’s internal debt.” On the whole. 
however, the bankers at this convention 
seemed determined to codperate with the 
administration in its recovery efforts 





Federal Government Warns 
States to Cooperate on Relief 





The federal government is making a 
thorough investigation as to why more 
than half of the 48 states are making no 
effective contribution to the support of 
their needy. These states are relying al- 
most entirely upon the national govern- 
ment, whose burden has become heavier 
than it can long sustain. It is realized by 
Harry L. Honkins and his associates that 
there is a wide disparity in the wealth of 
individual states and that some of them are 
far less able to provide for their needy than 
are others. But they feel that a number 
of states are shirking their relief responsi- 
bilities. thinking that the federal govern- 
ment will continue to shovel out money. 
It is these states that the government is 
checking upon and it will soon insist that 
they do their part in caring for their des- 
titute citizens. 





California Engaged in 
Heated Political Contest 





Probably no other state is in such a 
frenzy of ernotion over the coming elec- 
tions as is California. The governorship 
campaign has aroused unprecedented polit- 
ical excitement. Upton Sinclair's EPIC 
rlan is the source of heated debate. “Vote 
for me and end poverty in California.” 1s 
the Sinclair battle cry. His opponents de- 
clare that even the mere prospect of his 
election has driven capital out of the state. 
This is just a beginning of what may hap- 
pen, they say, if Mr. Sinclair is put in a 
position to carry out his plan of placing 
enormous taxes on large incomes and in- 
heritances for the purpose of financing his 
EPIC program. This issue promises to 
bring out the largest vote in the history of 
the state. 





John T. Flynn Cites Causes 
of 1929 Stock Market Crash 





John T. Flynn, one of the most astute 
financial writers in the country, has pre- 
pared a series of six articles on “Wall 
Street and Depression,” for the Scripps- 
Howard chain of newspapers. Mr. Flynn 
believes that one of the causes of the 1929 
stock market crash was the extent to which 
large corporation: loaned money for in- 
vestment in the market. In a single day, 
he points out, the Cities Service Corpora- 
tion had as much as $240,000,000 in the 
market. At the first sign of trouble most 
of these lenders, realizing that they had 
gone too deeply into the market for the 
safety of their corporations, demanded 
their money, forcing the borrowers to sell 
out. Bankers. says Mr. Flynn, behaved 
more rationally in protecting their loans. 
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LOOKING DOWN ON BOULDER DAM 
The giant project on the Colorado river is nearing completion, 
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BRAINTRUSTER ABROAD 
Rexford G. Tugwell (right) visits America 
ambassador to France, Jesse Isidore Strauss 

in Paris 








The Governmental Record 














The President: Appointed Secretary Wal- 
lace as a delegate to sign the inter-American 
treaty on the Roerich pact. The aim of this 
Pan-American agreement is to protect artistic, 
scientific, historical and cultural institutions in 
time of war. The treaty is the result of years 
of work on the part of Nicholas Roerich, artist 
and archeologist, and was ordered to be 
drawn up by the Pan-American Conference 
recently held at Montevideo. 


Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion: Was disappointed at the small number 
of farmers who took the trouble to vote on 
the question of whether or not they wanted 
to continue to control their output of corn and 
hogs. Of those voting, 345,330 favored con- 
tinuing and 153,181 were opposed. Only 500,- 
000, or less than half the eligible voters, took 
advantage of this opportunity to express their 
opinion on the hog-corn program. Secretary 
Wallace announced, nevertheless, that a suf- 
ficient number favored the plan to justify an- 
other such program for 1935 


National Labor Relations Board: Ren- 
dered a decision in the case of the Defender, 
a Chicago publication which had discharged 
19 union employees and replaced them with 
non-union men. The board held the journal 
guilty of discrimination and ordered it to re- 
instate the discharged workers 


National Recovery Administration: 
Plans to devote more attention to the problem 
of enforcing its codes. The name of Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, young president of the 
University of Chicago, has been mentioned as 
a possible candidate for the task of directing 
this work. 


Federal Aviation Commission: Will in 
all likelihood advise the creation of a perma- 
nent federal agency to supervise aviation 
The commission advocates a supervisory air 
body to determine fair air mail rates. Features 
of the commission’s hearings during the past 
week were the testimony of Charles Lind- 
bergh, who favored a permanent aviation com- 
mission, and that of Igor I. Sikorsky, noted 
aircraft engineer. Mr. Sikorsky painted 4 
gruesome and imaginative picture of the dan 
ger to American cities from enemy aircraft in 
time of war. 

Civilian Conservation Corps: May be 
come a permanent relief agency. It is recog 
nized that even in the best years the country 
has at least 2,000,000 unemployed, to which 
may be added the annual number of young 
men reaching working age without finding 
employment. Advantages offered by the CCC 
include aid in the government’s conservation 
program, national defense (without the stigma 
of militarism), and crime prevention. 

Public Works Administration: Contin- 
ued to advance funds for a variety of federal 
and local projects. More than $7,000,000 was 
allotted during the week for such diverse en- 
terprises as the salvaging of the Morro Ca 
tle; street improvements in Louisville, Ky 
a fire station and a school in New York City; 
and an army post hospital at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Bureau of Air Commerce: Has awarded 
contract to the Hammond Aircraft Corpora- 
tion for 15 airplanes at a price of $3,190 each 
First step in the effort to stimulate the con- 
struction of “flivver planes.” Thinks this 
price can be substantially reduced through 
mass production. The $3,190 planes will have 
speed ranges of 110 to 135 miles an hour and 
will be equipped with latest safety devices. 
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Yugoslavia: It seems almost certain 
that Vlada Georgieff, the assassin of King 
Alexander, was a member of a small group 
of Croatian and Macedonian terrorists 
nat made its headquarters at Yanka 
Puszta, Hungary, near the Yugoslav fron- 
tier. The fact that Hungary should con- 


t 


tinue to harbor such groups is openly re- 
sented by the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. Accordingly, shortly 


fter the king’s funeral on October 18, the 
government sent an “intima- 
mn” (a much milder term than “ultima- 
tum”) to Hungary requesting full informa- 
tion concerning the activities of the ter- 
rorists. It is unlikely that the Belgrade 
government will feel completely at ease 
until they are removed from the vicinity 
of the Yugoslav border. 

The Yugoslav note has been strongly 
supported by the foreign ministers of the 
Little Entente and the Balkan Entente 
which held meetings in Belgrade on October 
19. The Little Entente group, consisting 
of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania, was formed to defend itself against 
possible Hungarian encroachments and the 
restoration of the old Hapsburg dynasty; 
the Balkan Entente (Rumania. Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece and Turkey) was likewise 
created to defend its mutual interests. 
Hence it is only natural that these powers 
should resent any suggestion of Hungarian 
interference in their affairs. Their support 
of the Yugoslav note was confirmed at the 
Belgrade meetings in a communique issued 
to the press. 

Since the keynote of French policy is 


“ugoslav 


— 


the maintenance of boundaries and all 
other arrangements fixed by the war 
treaties, France is enthusiastic over the 


stand of the Little Entente and the Balkan 
Entente ministers. Paris regards Benes. 
Czechoslovak foreign minister, as the 
man whose moderating influence is success- 
fully guiding Eastern Europe through a 
delicate diplomatic crisis. 


@ For a time it appeared that Prince Paul, 

who is one of the regents for little King 
Peter II, would dismiss the present Yugo- 
slavian cabinet and request Jeftitch, the 
present form a new 
one. But on October 21, it was decided 
that for the present it was advisable to 
make as few changes as possible. Premier 
Uzunovitch will continue to lead the gov- 
ernment. Prince Paul, however, does not 
intend to abandon his plans. In the near 
future he proposes to establish a “National 
Concentration Cabinet,” which will include 
representatives of the dissatisfied Croatian 
opposition. 


foreign minister, to 


* x * 


Germany: On October 20, the Inde- 
pendent Protestants of Germany resolutely 
proclaimed their independence of Reichs- 
bishop Mueller and his followers. They es- 
tablished their own church administration 
in the form of a Brotherhood Council, 
which is to be responsible for governing 
the German Evangelical church. Dr. Karl 
Koch has been appointed head of the new 
independent group. 

Meanwhile there has been dissension 
within the ranks of Reichsbishop Mueller’s 
supporters. The ‘German Christian So- 
ciety” led by Dr. W. Kinder, demands the 
resignation of Mueller’s right-hand man, 
August Jaeger, since he proposes to com- 
bine both Catholics and Protestants into 
4 single national church. Jaeger enjoys 
the support of a large group in Thuringia, 


wt 


ho propose to establish a national Thur- 
ingian church. 


§ The unpopularity of Hitler’s policies 

tbroad has resulted in a serious decline 
in Germany’s foreign trade. In an effort 
to recapture it. Germany is seeking to 


reach a commercial agreement with the 
United States in which tariff barriers that 
tend to bar the entry of German goods 
into America will be lowered. She com- 
plains that she has had an unfavorable 
balance in her American trade for years 
and that the lopsidedness is getting worse 
instead of better. If the situation does not 
improve, she will be forced to cease im- 
porting raw materials from the United 


“is 


raised from $2 to $3.50 a week. The 
Hungarian government promised to pur- 
chase 250 wagonloads of Pecs coal, if the 
owners agreed to raise the miners’ wages 
to $3. The strikers grudgingly agreed to 
the compromise. 

Three dollars a week seems an incredi- 
bly small wage to us, but the real wage 
(that is, the wage in terms of the goods it 
can buy) is almost double that. Here, for 
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THE ASSASSIN STRIKES 
On the left of the car, Viada Georgieff, murderer of King Alexander I of Yugoslavia and For- 
eign Minister Louis Barthou of France, can be seen just after he fired the fatal shots. 


States and will have to replace them by 
homemade substitutes. Meanwhile, she is 
negotiating with Brazil for a similar com- 
mercial treaty. 

Curiously enough, while the general level 
of Germany’s trade has descended like a 
punctured balloon, her exportations have 
steadily risen in a direction one would 
least expect—in Palestine. The German 
minister of economics, Hjalmar Schacht, 
has accomplished this by compelling all 
Jews emigrating from Germany to leave 
their money in the Reichsbank (German 
national bank). That money is to be re- 
funded to them in proportion to the 
amount of German goods sold in Palestine. 


example, is a rough comparison of food 
vrices in Hungary and the United States: 


Cost in Cost in 
Article of Food Hungary the U. S. 
Bread (per lb.) $0.04% $0.09 
Butter 271% 30 
Meat 16% 21 
Potatoes 00% 02% 
Sugar 16% 05% 
Cheese 21% 25 
Eggs (doz.) 10 35 
Milk (qt.) 04 Al 

* * * 

U. 4 S. R.: Each year the various 


grain-producing districts of the U.S.S.R. 
have been required to contribute fixed 
quantities of their harvest to be used for 
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AN UNUSUAL VIEW OF LONDON 
This is Regent Street, one of the famous thoroughfares in the English metropolis. 


Since the low cost of living in Palestine 
makes it necessary to reduce the sale 
prices of these goods, the difference has to 
be deducted from the Jewish money de- 
posited. 


* * * 


Hungary: The 1,200 Pecs miners who 
struck for higher wages by burying them- 
selves in their own mines (see AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, October 22) returned to the sun- 
light after five days of imprisonment in their 
black tunnels. Many of them were in such 
an emaciated condition that they had to be 
rushed to hospitals. A few had gone insane. 

They had demanded that their wages be 


feeding the industrial cities and for ex- 
portation. Since dry weather has prevailed 
in Russia, this year, just as it has in most 
other countries, the 1934 harvest has been 
poor. Due to improved methods of cul- 
tivation, however, all districts except those 
in western Siberia succeeded in contribut- 
ing about 90 per cent of their quotas. The 
Soviet government is well satisfied with 
the year’s production, but extremely dis- 
pleased with the inefficiency of its railway 
officials in transporting the grain to indus- 
trial centers. 

In all the grain-producing areas of the 
U.S.S.R., only a small district in the 
southern Ukraine, a few miles north of the 


Black Sea, has suffered seriously from the 
drought. The government has relieved 
this section of its quota of grain, and is 
prepared to send it whatever further re- 
lief may be necessary. However, it has 
a fair supply of grain reserves left from 
last year, a plentiful supply of livestock 
and a good crop of garden vegetables. It 
is expected to be able to carry on without 
outside help. 


* * 


Great Britain: The British govern- 
ment, in an effort to pave the way for the 
projected 1935 naval conference, has in- 
stituted a series of bilateral “conversa- 
tions” in London. Since June, such con- 
versations have taken place between Great 
Britain, the United States and France. 
but Japan did not send her delegate, Ad- 
miral I. Yamamoto, until early _ this 
month. At the present time Yamamoto 
Norman H. Davis (United States ambas- 
sador-at-large), and the officers of the 
British admiralty are deeply engaged in 
their private dialogues. 

Let us summarize the hopes of each of 
these powers with respect to naval arma- 
ments: 

Great Britain would like a large navy 
consisting of small ships, for although she 
has 85,000 miles of trade routes to pro- 
tect, her naval bases, providing shelter for 
her sea sentries, are everywhere. She 
would like the maximum tonnage for bat- 
tleships to be reduced from 35,000 tons 
(Washington Agreement) to 25,000 tons, 
and the weight for cruisers to be limited 
to about 8,000 tons. She desires to in- 
crease the number of her cruisers from 50 
to 70 and will urge that the submarine be 
abolished altogether. 

The United States approves of a whole- 
sale reduction of navies, but since her 
naval bases are more widely scattered than 
the British, she prefers to maintain “float- 
ing bases”—hbattleships of about 30,000 
tons, and aircraft carriers. Like Great 
Britain, she opposes submarine warfare. 

Japan would like to have a navy equal 
to that of the United States and Great 
Britain. She desires no limitation of types 
of armament, but prefers a “global ton- 
nage.” That is to say, each nation would 
have a limitation on the total tonnage of 
its armament, but within that limitation 
would be free to build as many subma- 
rines, destroyers, cruisers and_ battleships 
as it liked. Japan strongly defends the 
use of the submarine, but dreads aircraft 
carriers, since her crowded cities are ex- 
tremely vulnerable to air attacks. 

While Great Britain and the United 
States will probably agree perfectly in the 
coming naval conference, Japan is likely 
to cause plenty of trouble. Franco-Italian 
naval rivalry will come to the fore again, 
and all powers will have to consider the 
growing navies of Germany and _ the 
U.S.S.R. 


In the last 25 years the Port of Lon- 

don has spent $80,000,000 dredging the 
Thames River and_ building docks, so 
that ocean liners could bring their loads of 
merchandise to the very doors of the cap- 
ital city. But the London docks are in- 
conveniently located, and trucks carryinz 
the merchandise from the wharves to other 
sections of the city have had to traverse 
miles of narrow, winding streets. The in- 
efficiency has been costly. In the next 
few years, London will spend less money 


on her harbor and more on her roads. 
Narrow roads are to be widened and 
straightened, and 10 new viaducts and 


bridges are to be built. It seems that Lon- 
don does not mind the expenditure as 
much as it minds the damage done to some 
of its historic landmarks. 
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You and Your Community 


By Maurice English a. 
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President Hutchins — Those busi- 
ness men and politicians who wail and 


gnash their teeth at 
in government had a special cause for woe 
this week when it was indicated that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would go to the top of the 
educational hierarchy, and appoint a uni- 
versity president to a key position in the 
NRA. And if they look for a bookish re- 
cluse in the person of Robert Maynard 
Hutchins they will be still further disap- 
Former students of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who remember the strap- 


“college professors” 


pointed. 


ping form ef their young president striding 
down the Midway, or darting under the 
Gothic arches on the campus, will know 
that an electric persenality is coming to 
Washington. 

President Hutchins is the son of another 
college president. He was dean of the Yale 
Law School before he had passed the bar 





ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


examinations. He was elected president of 
Chicago University when he was only 30. 
Yet his real fame rests not on these facts, 
but on the energy with which as president 
he transformed the traditional methods of 
college education almost overnight. While 
doing so, he found time to exercise his in- 
terest in practical politics, and is said to 
have codperated with the NRA organiza- 
tion in Chicago during the past year. But 
he is too dynamic to work at his best except 
in a key position, and will probably be 
most effective at his new post in Washing- 
ton. 

President Hutchins is independent in 
manner, but can be very cordial when he 
chooses. He claims never to have indulged 
in any form of exercise in his life, and last 
year told his freshman class that he ap- 
proved of exercise heartily—for everyone 
else, 


“Mr. Benes’? — Last year at the 
fruitless London Economic Conference the 
suave diplomats of Europe enjoyed a burst 
of laughter at the expense of Ralph Morri- 
son, a genial, wealthy Texan attached to 
the American delegation. One of them in 
conversation had referred to the important 
position in European affairs occupied by 
Benes. Mr. Morrison looked blank. “Benes? 
Who’s Benes?” he inquired. 

The lack of information displayed by our 
accredited representative with regard to th 

1 who is called ‘‘the ablest little states- 
in in Europe,” is probably shared by the 
majority of his fellow citizens. Yet the 
history of Eastern Europe has been bound 


up with the career of Eduard Benes, 
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Czechoslovakia’s foreign minister, for al- 
most 20 years, and at present peace or war 
may depend on his efforts. Long the in- 
spiration of the Little Entente (Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania) which has 
helped France to control Europe since the 
war, he is in the news today as the lead- 
ing exponent of the policies of Louis Bar- 
thou, France’s slain foreign minister. The 
chancelleries of Europe look to him to pre- 
vent an outbreak between Yugoslavia. en- 
raced by the assassination of King Alex- 
ander, and its post-war enemies, Hungary 
and Italy. 

Eduard Benes’ personal story is that of 
a college professor who became a revolu- 
tionist, and then an astute and resourceful 
diplomat. Born 50 years ago near Pilsen, 
Bohemia, he studied law and philosophy, 
acquiring firm democratic convictions. 
While teaching he met another professor. 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk (now president 
of Czechoslovakia), who shared his opin- 
ions, and the two formed a political alliance 
which has lasted unbroken to the present 
day. The goal they sought was a union of 
the Czecks of Bohemia and the Slovaks 
into a nation independent of Austria. 

The outbreak of the war was their hour 
of decision. Masaryk fled to Italy to or- 
ganize a revolution, Benes to Paris to se- 
cure the help of the Allies. At first he was 
regarded as an Austrian spy, but little by lit- 
tle he made headway. In 1917 the Allies for- 
mally committed themselves to an inde- 
pendent Czechoslovakia as a part of the 
price of peace. 

When defeated Austria subscribed to the 
Treaty of St. Germain, Eduard Benes 
ceased to be the fiery revolutionist. Since 
then his ambition has been to consolidate 
the gains which Czechoslovakia made out 
of the war, and his weapon has been the 
Little Entente. This alliance has two ob- 
jects: to support France in maintaining 
the terms of the peace treaties, and to give 
its three members a prestige they would 
not possess separately. Observers at inter- 
national crises have often observed that 
the Little Entente was as important as any 
of the great powers, and its importance is 
due to the astute guidance of Benes. He 
dominates it by virtue of his earnest elo- 
quence in favor of peace, his wide experi- 
ence in statesmanship, and above all be- 
cause he is that unusual figure: a Slavic 
statesman who has the whole-hearted sup- 
port of his people. 


9, 9, 
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William Saroyan — A real literary 
sensation is a rare thing. Best-sellers and 


books about which critics speak warmly are 


A“ 





EDUARD BENES 








WOODCUT BY J. J 


common enough. But a book which seems 
to express a kind of life that no writer has 
revealed before hardly happens every year. 
That is why so much enthusiasm has been 
aroused by the first published book of the 


San Francisco writer, William Saroyan. 
(“The Daring Young Man on the Flying 
Trapeze.” Random House. New York, 
$2.50.) 


Mr. Saroyan is a young Armenian, only 
26 years old. He began his career by con- 
tributing to an Armenian paper under the 
name of Sirak Goryan. His sketches, sent 
to Edward J. O’Brien, the short-story an- 
thologist, were warmly praised. Encour- 
aged, he submitted a story about a poor 
young writer in San Francisco, reading 
poetry and talking to the unemployed, to 
the magazine Story. It was called “The 
Daring Young Man on the Flying Tra- 
peze,” and signed “William Saroyan.”” The 
editors of Story were delighted by it and 
asked him for more of his work. In a fit of 
enthusiasm he sent them 30 pieces in as 
many days. But some of them came under 
the name of “Sirak Goryan,” with a letter 
which said: “My work, although different 
in substance from the work of my cousin, 
William Saroyan, is, I believe, not greatly 
unrelated to his work. . . But the edi- 
tors of Story did like “Goryan’s” work, 
and a controversy broke out between them 
and Mr. O’Brien, who maintained that Sa- 
royan was not so good a writer as his 
“cousin.” It ended when Saroyan confessed 
his hoax in a letter to the editors of Story 
magazine. 


Many of Mr. Saroyan’s pieces are not 
short stories at all, but informal sketches 
of life as he has seen it, written in a ram- 
bling, conversational style. They are as per- 
sonal as so many lyric poems, but through 
them he does give you a sense of the fellow- 
ship of down-and-out men-of different races, 
of the loneliness of young “barbarians” like 
himself, trying to find a place for them- 
selves in the hard and strange world of 
America. Often he is naively frank, inter- 
rupting a story like “Seventy Thousand 
Assyrians” to tell you about his enthusiasm 
for tennis. 


°}- e}s 


Reichsbishop — Recently an angry 
crowd of Germans gathered in front of the 
Brown House, the famous Nazi headquar- 
ters in Munich, to jeer at the name of 
Adolf Hitler, while Storm Troop guards 
tried ineffectually to dismiss them. That 
extraordinary spectacle was caused by the 
Nazis’ attempt to arrest Bishop Hans Meis 
ser of Bavaria, who leads the anti-Nazi sec- 
tion in the Lutheran church. Once more it 
has directed attention to belligerent Reichs- 
bishop Ludwig Mueller, the storm center 
of the church 


He is the leader of those 


LANKES FROM THE JACKET DESIGN OF “LOST HORIZON” 


who wish to “coérdinate’’ German Protes- 
tantism with the National Socialist govern- 
ment; who want an independent 
church regard him as a betrayer. 


those 


Not many years ago Bishop Mueller was 
an obscure Lutheran clergyman. Like most 
of Germany’s public figures, his fortunes 
increased with the growth of the Nazi 
party. One of its earliest and most zealous 
supporters in the church, he soon became 
very “Der Fuehrer,” whom he 
praised extravagantly in many speeches. He 
has sometimes been referred to as Hitler’s 
private chaplain. Actually Hitler is not a 
Lutheran at all, but was born a Roman 
Catholic. When the Nazis obtained power, 
Pastor Mueller’s devotion was rewarded vy 
his election, at Hitler’s insistence. as head 
of the Lutheran Evangelical church, the 
most important religious body in Germany. 
Possibly Hitler hoped he would “codrdi- 
nate” all the German churches (including 
the Catholic) into one state religion domi- 
nated by the National Socialist party. But 
the bishop has only succeeded in splitting 
his own. Many Lutherans say he is a tool 
of the Nazis, unfit to head the church; that 
his domineering attitude is contrary to the 
spirit of Martin Luther. They also de- 
nounce his diatribes against the Jews as 
anti-Christian. 


close to 


We Recommend — 


Russia’s Iron Age. 
Chamberlain. 
Co. $4.00. 


A critical review of the history of the Com- 
munist régime which includes much informa- 
tion that has not previously been published 
on the famine of 1932-33 and the activity of 
the Russian secret police. Mr. Chamberlain 
went to Russia as a strong believer in Com- 
munism and remained to moderate his enthu- 
siasm. Anjntimate knowledge of Czarist Rus- 
sia combined with 12 years’ service as a foreign 
correspondent in Moscow give his opinions 
unusual authority. 


By William Henry 
Boston: Little, Brown & 


Lost Horizon. By Robert Tristam Cof- 
fin. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Coffin, a well-known American poet, 
is the descendant of a sea-faring and farming 
family of old Maine. This semi-autobiograph 
ical prose work is a picture of the life they 
lived as it appeared to a young son of the 
family. It gives an interesting glimpse of a 
way of life that had much to do with the 
making of present-day American character. 


C. P. Scott of the Manchester Guard- 
ian. By J. L. Hammond. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 

This book will appeal particularly to those 
who are interested in journalism and in the 
history of modern England. The Manchester 
Guardian is regarded as one of the great news 
papers of the world; it was brought to that 
position by C. P. Scott, who edited it for 50 
years. He is often regarded as England's 
greatest editor. Students of history will find 
in it a complete account of his role in the 
Boer and the World War and his friendships 
with English statesmen 
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Forces Making for Peace 

haps the greatest force making for 
ace in Europe today is the series of alli- 
ces which are being formed by the larger 
A general European war could 
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Poland and Germany are working closer Italian rela € two countries look 
together on European matters. One is that on each othe 1 more kindly eyes than 





Poland feels that she should be recognized they have for years. For the last decade 
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IS PEACE TO REMAIN IN EUROPE? 


they have fought incessa 
of their navies, Italy contending 
should have a navy as large a 
France, and France unable to 
Now these two nations are forgetting some 
of their past differences, and Italy seems 
to be lining up with France in opposition 
to Germany. 


| ae } 
Ntiv over the 





see 


France's greatest diplomatic victory 
lately, however, was the bringing of Rus- 
i the League of Nations. Russia has 
d that she can be depended upon 
to work with France and other nations: 
which are determined to prevent German 
expansion, Thus with the three great 
powers—France, Italy and Russia—lined 





sia into 








up against Germany, most foreign observ- 
ers fee] that a war in Europe is not im- 


Furthermore. England is bound 
by the Locarno Pact to maintain present 
boundary lines in Western Europe. That 
e will not passively permit Germany to 

d by force has been made clear by 
utterances of prominent English of- 
ficials. It is believed, therefore, that the 
j well aware of the 
them, and, despite 
ng the empire which 
will move cautiously 


minent. 
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nan attempt to wage 





of the nations which now have the upper 
hand are attempting frantically to maintain 
present boundary lines, is it not safe to 
predict that peace will continue to prevail 
in Europe for the next few years at least? 
Unfortunately such a prophecy cannot be 
wisely made. While France seems to be 
winning powerful support behind her ef- 
forts to maintain national boundary lines 
in Europe as the at present, no one 
can tell when the tide will turn. Nations 
shift from one camp to another when it 
seems expedient for them to do so. The 





War? 


present 


changed in the months to come 


alignments may be completel 


Italy Uncertain 


For example, there is the possibility that 
Italy may later decide that it would be to 
her best interests after all to ally herself 
with Germany. It will be remembered that 
Italy stayed on the fence at the time of 
the World War trying to determine whether 
to cast her lot with Germany or with the 
Allies. It was only after much bargaining 
that she was persuaded to side with France 
and England. Moreover, Mussolini has 
frequently changed his mind on matters of 
international policy since he came into con- 
trol. So France can be none too certain 
of Italy’s permanent support. Furthermore 
we have already learned that Poland is an 
unknown quantity. France cannot now de- 
pend on this country as she has in the past, 
though it is by no means certain that Po- 
land has decided to go along with Germany 

Then there is Yugoslavia. Since she was 
created from territory taken from the de- 
feated powers during the war, she has nat- 
urally worked with France and those na- 
tions which are attempting to hold on to 
the territory they gained as a result of the 
war. But Yugoslavia, as we pointed out 
earlier in this article, does not have a very 
strong affection for Italy. Since Italy and 
closer harmony, 


France are working in 
Yugoslavia may not want to remain 4 
member of this camp. Germany has been 


making friendly overtures to Yugoslavia 
in the hope of finding a new ally. 

So we see how nations scheme and plot 
to better their positions. We also see how 
many uncertainties must be taken into con- 
sideration when attempt to predict 
whether Europe will soon be the scene of 
another general war. The most important 
fact to be kept in mind, however, is that 
there is not an even balance of powers in 
Europe today such as there was before the 
World War. Germany stands almost alone. 
although she seems to be making diplomati 
headway with Poland and Yugoslavia. As 
long as this one-sided balance of powers 
continues to exist, there is less likelihood 
of a general European war. 


we 





A great demand for small change is 
keeping the mints of the United States 
busier than they have been for a long time. 
In the month of September more coins 
were made than in any other single month 
in the last five years. This increase in the 
output of small change is held by some to 
indicate an improvement in_ business. 
There are other reasons, however, which 
may account for the increased production 
of quarters, dimes, nickels and pennies 
Many persons who formerly used checking 
accounts are now buying with cash. Thou- 
sands of men working on government re- 
lief projects, particularly in CCC camps. 
are employed in rural districts where they 
do not have access to banks. And, finally, 
the depression has induced many people 
to buy for cash rather than on credit. 





OR MUST THE ARMIES OF MEN BECOME THE SERVANTS OF DEATH AND DESTRUCTION AGAIN? 
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What the Liberals Think About Our System 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 


in the positions of conservatives and lib- 
erals regarding government during the last 
century or two. At the time our Consti- 
tution was formed, liberals, like Thomas 
Jefferson, wanted a weak government. 
They were afraid of governmental tyranny. 
Conservatives, on the other hand, like 
Alexander Hamilton, wanted a strong gov- 
ernment—one strong enough to protect 
property rights against radical demands by 
the common people. Since then two things 
have happened. Private individuals and 
corporations have become very much more 
powerful, so that liberals feel the need of 
strong government to maintain equal rights 
for all. At the same time the notion has 
grown that the people themselves are in 
control of the government; that it is their 
agent. It is natural then that liberals 
should look with more favor than Jeffer- 
son did upon the strengthening of the gov- 
ernment and the enlarging of its field of 
action. It is equally understandable that 
conservatives, who are inclined to keep 
property rights in mind, should fear in- 
creasing governmental control and regu- 
lation, 


Government and Liberty 


Liberals are inclined to be optimistic; 
they believe in the perfectibility of soci- 
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ety. They think that things can be 
changed for the better by collective action. 
If the people get together and, through 
their representatives, that is, the govern- 
ment, plan to rid society of injustices, they 
can do so. They can create better condi- 
tions for the common man. That is an 
item of liberal faith. Liberalism is, there- 
fore, a movement of political reform de- 
signed to benefit the mass of the popula- 
uion. 

Sut what about the charge made by con- 
servatives that the liberals are using the 
government in such a way as to endanger 
iberty? Is the government deciding too 
much as to what people shall do? Is it 
eaving too little to the individual? Un- 
ier the liberal New Deal are we creating a 
regimented society? That charge is fre- 
quently made. It has been made with con- 
siderable force by former President Hoover 
‘see AMERICAN OBSERVER, October 22). 
Perhaps the liberal reply to this charge 
may be best illustrated by referring to a 
personal observation. The writer of this 
irticle spent several weeks last summer in 
the Tennessee Valley studying the work of 
One day he was driving through 

section of the hill country in company 
with an official representative of the TVA. 
For hour after hour as they passed along 
the highway nothing was seen but evi- 
dences of poverty. Along the roadside 
there were little cabins in pathetic state 
of disrepair. Large families sat hopelessly 
on the shabby porches with nothing to 
do—apparently without hope. In the af- 
‘ernoon the party came to a village where 
there was a stirring of activity. Codpera- 


tive associations had been formed with the 
help of the TVA. Improvement was to be 
noted in the community, for new industries 
had been brought in; markets had been 
found for what the people could raise, Sev- 
eral leaders of the codperative movement, 
one in particular, had emerged from 
among the hill people and were actively 
engaged in promoting community welfare. 
The TVA leader expressed a view charac- 
teristic of the liberals when he said: 

“The conservatives say that the New 
Deal is depriving people of liberty, that it 
is building a regimented society; but the 
regimentation is already here. Did we not 
see as we traveled along over these hills 
the regimentation of poverty? Here theré 
were people sitting hopelessly on their 
porches doing the same thing, all equally 
without plan, all equally hopeless—were 
they enjoying a precious liberty? They 
were free to do nothing except to sit about 
hopelessly; ragged and hungry. Now we 
have induced them to exchange their 
‘rugged individualism’ for a form of col- 
lective action; for codperation. Acting 
together through their codperatives and 
with the help of the government they are 
finding a new freedom—a new chance to 
cultivate their own personalities. These 
codperators, these people who use govern- 
ment when they deal with social and eco- 
nomic problems beyond their individual 
powers, are the free men and women. 
Those people sitting on their porches are 
free from encroachments from the gov- 
ernment, but they are not free in the true 
sense of the word. They are bound hand 
and foot by conditions which individually 
they cannot overcome, but which collec- 
tively they can.” 

Can the powers of government be as 
greatly increased as they have been under 
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the New Deal without endangering de- 
mocracy and liberties such as we cherish 
under the traditional American system? Is 
the New Deal leading us in the direction 
of Fascism and Communism? The con- 
servatives answer the question in the af- 
firmative, as we found last week. The lib- 
eral supporters of the New Deal give a 
negative answer. The government has in- 
deed limited crop production through the 
work of the AAA. It does ask the farm- 
ers to sign contracts which limit their free- 
dom to run their farms as they see fit. 
The government through the NRA has in- 
deed established codes which control the 
operation of business enterprises. But it 
has not done this in the spirit of the 
tyrant. At this very time it is giving evi- 
dence of its willingness to do what the 
people want it to do. It is conducting a 
vote among the corn and hog farmers to 
see whether or not they want the policies 
of the AAA continued. It is modifying the 
NRA policies materially so as to bring 
them into harmony with the wishes of the 
people. Those in charge of the govern- 
ment will submit themselves to the people 





of the nation for a vote of ap- 
proval or disapproval next week. 
A congress will then be chosen 
and the people are at liberty to 
turn away from the restrictions 
of the New Deal if they want to. 
Does this look like Fascism or 
Communism? ask the liberals. 
Is the course of President Roose- 
velt to be compared with that of 
a Hitler, a Mussolini, a Stalin? 
Is there any indication that news- 
papers or individuals are barred 
from expressing their views 
freely? 


The Problem of Recevery 


We come now to a very im- 
portant economic issue. Last 
week we explained in THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER the conservative 
or orthodox method of dealing 
with an economic depression. 
The plan briefly is this: When 
recovery starts, allow manufac- 
turers to produce cheaply. Their 
labor costs will be low; as the de- 
mand for goods increases, they 
will naturally make money. This will en- 
courage them to enlarge their plants. If they 
are making profits, they can secure loans 
for the expansion of their enterprises. So 
they will put in new equipment and build 
new factories. This will employ more 
men. It will give rise to demand for s<eel 
and structural goods and machinery, and 
the products of all the so-called capital 
goods industries. This will give employ- 
ment to still more men. As more work- 
ers are employed, the competition for la- 
borers will bring wages up, and after a 
while the whole nation will be enjoying the 
fruits of prosperity. The conservatives 
contend that the liberal policy practiced 
by the New Deal has checked recovery. 

Let us see now what that liberal policy 
is. The Roosevelt administration, repre- 
senting a program of economic liberalism, 
has undertaken to reverse the steps usu- 
ally taken in periods of recovery from de- 
pression. It has brought about a shorten- 
ing of the hours of labor; it has encour- 
aged wage increases. In some cases, 
through the NRA, it has compelled wage 
increases by law. The theory behind such 
a course is that we must do something to 
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increase purchasing power. It is more 
necessary that we do that now than it has 
been in the past. Labor-saving machinery 
has been introduced rapidly in recent years. 
The result is that even when production is 
going on normally, many workers are un- 
employed. These unemployed men whose 
places have been taken by machines do not 
have money with which to buy goods. The 
purchasing power of the nation is less 
than it would be if all the people were at 
work and had incomes. If, then, we bring 
about a spurt in production by allowing 
employers to take advantage of cheap la- 
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And a few prominent liberals connected with his ad- 
ministration. 


(From a drawing by Marcel Maurel in 
Forum.) 


bor; if we secure this spurt in production 
in defiance of the fact that a large part of 
the population is not in a position to buy 
the things which are being produced, we 
will find after a while that the market is 
glutted. More will be produced than the 
people, with their limited purchasing 
power, can consume. Factories will have 
to shut down again and the cycle of de- 
pression will be repeated. So goes the 
argument advanced by liberals. 


The Program in Practice 


The only stable kind of recovery, say 
the liberals, is a recovery built upon in- 
creasing purchasing power of all the peo- 
ple. Increase wages and get more peo- 
ple employed. This may retard advances 
in business and in production, but the 
gains, when they come, will be more se- 
cure. If the people find their incomes in- 
creasing, they will buy more goods. Man- 
ufacturers will have a larger market; they 
will be able to make profits even though 
their costs of production will be somewhat 
higher. Slowly but surely they will ex- 
pand their plants in order to meet the 
new demands and we will then be on the 
road to a permanent recovery. 

Such is the liberal philosophy which has 
been followed by the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. In practice very serious difficul- 
ties have developed. The administration 
has not followed the liberal theory of re- 
covery consistently. When, for example. 
it had raised wages and then found that 
production costs were increasing due to the 
higher wage level, it permitted the manu- 
facturers to increase the cost of their 
This permission was given, of 


products. 
course, through the NRA. This act nul- 


(Concluded on page 4, colunm 2) 
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HEN the 

Revolution in his study of our national history, it 
is imperative that he understand the constitutional rela- 
tionship existing between England and the colonies, on the 
hand, and among the 
colonies themselves on the 
other. Without a clear con- 
ception of just what these 
political relationships were, 
it is virtually impossible to 
grasp the full significance of the revolution and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to comprehend much of the subsequent 
history both of our own country and of the British Em- 
pire. Strangely enough, this particular aspect of our war 
for independence is mentioned only casually in history 
texts or is completely ignored. 


one comes to the period of American 


one 
American colonies 
and the British 
Empire 


The very problem which plagued the colonies before 
they took up arms against the mother country has to a 
certain degree recurred in the relations between Great 
Britain and the British colonies and dominions many times 
during the last century and a half. It was this very ques- 
tion which led to the preparation of the Balfour Report of 
1926 by the terms of which the status of the dominions 
as members of the British Empire was clearly defined. 
The Balfour Report was formally incorporated into Brit- 
ish constitutional law in 1931 by the now famous West- 
minster Statute. But more about that later. Let us now 
turn to our own early history. 

When the colonists came to American shores, they felt 
themselves equal members in the British Empire, enjoy- 
ing the same rights and privileges as their brethren in 
England enjoyed. They felt themselves bound to Eng- 
land only through the crown. They had received their 
charters from the king himself. It was to him that they 
owed allegiance just as Englishmen owed him allegiance. 
and just as the inhabitants of other British possessions 
owed him allegiance. Since it was impossible for the king 
to be personally present in the colonies, he had to be 
represented by someone, and that someone was always 
the royal governor, appointed by the crown. 


OW, as the inhabitants of England communicated 
N with their sovereign, theoretically at least, through 
their parliament in London, so the inhabitants of the 13 
colonies dealt indirectly with the crown through their own 
legislatures or 
and the 
The same 
therefore, 


assemblies 
Status of the royal 
colonial 


assemblies 


governors. 
relationship, 
existed between 
the colonial assemblies and 
the royal governors as ex- 
isted between the British parliament and the king himself. 
The assemblies were spoken of at the time as “little par- 
liaments” and long before the revolution broke out, the 
Virginia assembly, to give but one example, demanded “all 
the rights and privileges of an English parliament.” 

At the same time the relationship among the colonies 
themselves was clearly defined. Before the Articles of 
Confederation, there was no bond uniting two colonies, 
such as Maryland and Virginia, except their allegiance to a 
common sovereign. The colonies were no more united 
among themselves than any one of them was 


united to Ireland or Australia or any other 
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tion affecting them. They felt that the British parliament 
had no more right to pass laws governing them than the 
assembly of one colony had the right to pass laws affecting 
another colony. According to this view the jurisdiction of 
the British parliament extended only over the people of 
England and not over the people of America. With the 
king it was a different matter, for their relations to him 
were entirely different and he had the right to veto what- 
ever legislation was enacted by the colonial assemblies. 
The colonies did not, of course, always accept the deci- 
sions of the royal governor without resentment. Time and 
again, during the colonial period, there were bitter dis- 
putes between the assemblies and the royal governor over 
his exercise of the veto power. But the greatest source of 
friction was the assumption of power by the British parlia- 
ment which, the colonists felt, it did not legally have. 


HUS when the London parliament began passing all 

kinds of restrictive measures affecting the colonists, 
they became indignant and protested vehemently. “From 
what hath been shown,” declared Stephen Hopkins, popu- 
larly elected governor of 
Rhode Island, in 1764, “it 
will appear beyond a doubt, 
that the British subjects in 
America have equal rights 
with those in Britain. 
And if the people in America are to be taxed by the rep- 
resentatives of the people in Britain, their malady is an 
increasing evil, that must always grow greater by time... . 
And we believe no good reason can be given, why the colo- 
nies should not modestly and soberly inquire, what right 
the parliament of Great Britain have to tax them.” 


Resentment of 
policies of 
parliament 


Nor are evidences of this general feeling lacking in the 
Declaration of Independence itself. Although that historic 
document was addressed to the crown itself—a natural 
procedure since the colonies owed allegiance to the king 
personally—it called attention to what it considered a 
usurpation of power on the part of the parliament. The 
following section gives clear evidence of this fact: 


Nor have we been wanting in our attentions to our British 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of at- 
tempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable juris- 
diction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to 
their native justice and magnanimity; and we have conjured 
them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these 
usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. 


HAT the colonists were fighting for, at the begin- 
WV ning, was not independence from the crown, but for 
a restoration of the proper relationship between them and 
the crown. It should be emphasized that more than 138 
months elapsed between Lexington and Concord and the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence by the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress. Only the radicals, like Samuel 
Adams, really wanted independence. Washington, Jefferson, 
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Benjamin Franklin never for a moment harbored the 
thought. Washington declared, upon leaving for Cam- 
bridge in 1775 to command the army, that the idea of in- 
dependence was “abhorrent” to him. 


HAT the colonists wanted, before they took the 
W nai plunge of declaring themselves independent, 
was to redress a wrong which they felt had been inflicted 
upon them by the British parliament. They wanted to 
remain members of the 
British Empire and had no 
desire to become an inde- 
pendent nation or even 13 
independent nations. It was 
only when they realized 
that the British government would never yield that they 
adopted the more drastic course, that recommended by 
the radical colonists, of demanding their complete inde- 
pendence. 


What the 
colonists 
really wanted 


Because the constitutional relationship between the do- 
minions and the mother country was not clearly defined 
by statute until 1931, the entire history of the British 
Empire has been filled with controversies such as that 
which was largely responsible for the American Revolu- 
tionary War. The exact status of the dominions was de- 
bated back and forth for generations. But an end was put 
to all these disputes in 1931 by the Westminster Statute, 
which was based upon the recommendations of the Balfour 
Report. 

By the terms of this historic document, all the domin- 
ions enjoy an “equality of status.’ They are “autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in 
no way subordinate one to another . . . though united by 
a common allegiance to the crown.” This act specifically 
grants to the dominion parliaments the right to enact all 
laws for their respective countries and provides that no law 
passed by such a parliament shall be void or illegal because 
it runs counter to the law of England. What is perhaps 
more significant is the provision that no law passed by the 
British parliament shall affect in any way the inhabitants 
of the dominions. Thus, once and for all, the exact rela- 
tionship existing between the British parliament and the 
dominions is set forth in incontrovertible terms. Legal 
sanction has been accorded to the principles which the 
American colonists insisted should have been respected in 
the 18th century. 


ODAY the only symbol of unity among the members 
ta the British Empire is the crown—and it is merely a 
symbolic or sentimental attachment. Today, as in our own 
colonial period, the king is represented overseas by a gov- 
ernor or governor-general. 
But the governor-general, 
unlike the old royal gov- 
ernors, is devoid of all real 
power. He cannot veto 
legislation and he can in no 
way impinge upon the autonomy of the dominions. So 
feeble are the chains uniting the members of the British 
Empire today that it is an open question whether any 
member might secede from the commonwealth should it 

so desire. But whether this is so or not, there 


Significance 
of Westminster 
statute of 1931 











member of the British Empire 

The colonists felt. from the very beginning, 
that the parliament in London was encroaching 
upon their prerogatives when it passed legisla- 








President Taft has nearly completed his long tour of the country. He says, 


Glimpses of the Past 
Twenty-five Years Ago This Week 


can no longer be violent disputes between Eng- 
land and the dominions as to the legal relation- 
ship existing between them, for that question 
has been finally settled by the Westminster 
Statute. 














“We never in our country’s history were as closely allied in all our hopes and 
ambitions and in all our pride of country as we are today.” When asked about 
women’s suffrage, he said, “I am not in favor of suffrage for women until I 
can be convinced that all women desire it.” 


When the president arrives in Washington the facts of the New York customs 
house scandal will be laid before him. From 30 to 40 officials are said to be 
involved in more than 100 cases of grafting which have been discovered. 

Wilbur Wright says the limit of aeroplane development will be a speed of 100 
miles per hour, 2 flying range of 1,000 miles and a capacity of six passengers. 

The newly elected mayor of New York City is a Tammany man, but the 
Republicans will control the city’s finances. In the race for mayor William 
Randolph Hearst, on an independent ticket, ran a poor third. 

One of the star players on the West Point football team was killed in last 
Saturday’s game with Harvard, and as a result the game with Navy has been 
called off. This is the third fatal injury in college football this sezson. 

Carrie Nation, with her familiar hatchet, is in Washington. She says she 
is there to plead, not te smash, and she has enlarged her field to include the 
evils of tobacco. 


Several destroyers of the Greek national fleet, in the harbor of Salamis, 





attempted a mutiny, but because most of the officers and men of the fleet 
remained loyal to the government the mutineers were quickly subdued. 


The French government is having trouble with church officials over the 
question of “neutral” schools, in which children are supposed to be free from 
propaginda of either church or state. School reforms are being pushed by 
private leagues formed for the purpose; one of these leagues has a member- 
ship of more than 600,000 and has just opened a large new school of its own 
in Paris. 

Russia has withdrawn practically all her troops from Kazvin, the capital 
of Persia. Government officials, who were afraid that demonstrations against 
the troops might lead to serious disorder, are breathing easier. 

Great Britain is devoting all her energies to building up a powerful navy. 
There is much concern over charges that the Board of Admiralty has been 
showing favoritism in making promotions. 

Spanish forces are fighting Riff tribesmen in Morocco. The Riffs are pro- 
posing an armistice to talk things over. The correspondent of the London 
Times says the agricultural season is just beginning in Morocco and the 
natives want time to get their farming done. 

Germany and Great Britain are arguing with Belgium over boundaries in the 
Congo region. At the same time demands are being made for reforms in the 
treatment of the natives there. 





























